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MR.  SALISBURY;     Miss  Van  Deman,  "before  you  start  talking  to  the  women 
of  this  audience,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you. 

MISS  VAN"  DaiviAIT;     All  right,  hope  I  can  answer  it. 

MR.  SALISBURY;     Well,  the  other  day  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  pajamas 
in  the  paper  tha,t  interested  me.    But  it  had  some  words  in  it  I  d.idn't  under- 
stand.    Wait  a  second,  I 've  "been  ca.rrying  it  around  in  my  pocket  to  show  you. 
Here  it  is.     "Vat-dyed  "broadcloth  pejame^s".    Whe-t  does  that  mean  -  vat-dyed 
"broadcloth? 

MISS  VAl  DEt.'AK:     You're  positively  psychic.     Teirms  on  textile  la,hels 
are  precisely  what  I  want  to  talk  a.bout  today.     Liargaret  Ha^^s  of  our  textile 
division  has  just  compiled  a  list  of  over  a  hun.dred  definitions  of  the  terms 
manuf actu.rers  are  putting  on  the  la"bels  of  their  merchandise.     These  terms 
indicate  quality,  and  if  vie  consumers  will  just  educate  ourselves  a  little  on 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  we'll  "be  in  a  "better  position  to  get  our  money's 
worth  v/hen  vre  "buy. 

Take  this  one  that  puzzles  you,  Mr.   Salis'oury  -  vat-dyed  hroadcloth. 
You  can  "be  pretty  sure  that  a,  fa"bric  will  hold  its  color  if  it's  vat  dyed. 
I've  never  "been  in  s.  dye  house  myself  where  there  are  these  great  tanks  of 
vat  dyes.    But  the  textile  people  have  descri"bed  them  to  me.     It  seems  that 
a  certain  class  of  dyestuffs  will  not  dissolve  in  water.     So  in  order  to  get 
them  fixed  on  cloth  of  yarn,  these  dyes  have  to  "be  mixed  with  a.  chemica^l 
called  a  reducing  agent.     This  changes  the  dye  into  a  colorless  suostance, 
which  will  dissolve  in  waiter.     It's  this  mixture  of  chemicals  and  dyestuff 
tha.t  is  called  a  vat  and  gives  t"nese  dyes  their  name.    Waen  the  cloth  first 
comes  out  of  this  kind  of  a  dye  it  has  no  color  at  a.ll.     But  the  oxygen  in 
the  a.ir  gradually  "brings  the  color  out.    A  regular  chemical  reaction  takes 
place,  and  the  dye  is  m.ade  right  in  among  the  fibers.     This  is  one  reason 
why  vat-dyes  are  such  fo.st  colors. 

Indigo  is  one  of  the  colors  that  has  to  "be  aoplied  in  this  vrB-f,    I  once 
heard  about  a  workman  who  fell  into  a  tank  of  the  indigo  solution.     Tnen  he 
first  pulled  himself  exit  he  was  v;et  bu.t  not  blue.    Itien  as  the  axygen  of  the 
air  got  in  its  work,  he  becam©  literally  as  "blue  ijidigo". 

MR.  SALISBURY:     I  hope  he  bleached  out  eventually;  or  mayoe  ho  joined 
the  circus  as  the  blue  man.    But  going  back  to  those  pajamas,  I  take  it  that 
if  I  bought 'some  of  those  blue  vat -dyed  pajamas  they'd  probably  keep  their 
color  to  the  end. 


MISS  VAN  D3MU:     Yes,   they'd  probably  be  blue  to  the  last  shred.  .  And 
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rememlier  this.    A  la-tel  that  says  vat-dyed  means  a  lot  more  than  a  latel  th^at 
says  "fast  dye"  or  "fast  color".     Those  are  rather  vague  general  terms, 
"better  thaxi  nothing  at  all  to  he  sure,  hut  they  don't  mean  that  the  color 
will  hold  under  all  circurastajices.     It  may  he  fast  in  the  washtuh  hut  fade  in 
the  sun,  or  the  other  way  around.    A  ve.t-dyed  fahric  will  stand  light  and 
water  ajid  mayhe  even  some  of  the  bleaches  used  in  laundering. 

Then  that  word  hroadcloth  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Salishury,  that's  come  in 
for  a  lot  of  misinterpretation,- 

IvlR.  SALISBURY;     I  was  going  to  ask  you  ahout  that.     To  me  hroadcloth 
used  to  mea.n  my  grfmdfc?.ther '  s  cloth  coat  -  very  smooth  and  shiny  and  stiff  as 
a  hoard, 

MISS  VAN  DSI.'IAN;     Yes,  hroadcloth  used  to  mean  something  all  v/ool  and  a, 
yard  wide  -  just  ahout  the  finest  kind  of  a  wool  fahric  anyhody  could  ouy. 
But  times  and  terms  have  changed,    Now  there's  this  soft  cotton  fahric  called 
hroadcloth,  which  is  very  popular  for  shirts  a^nd  pajamas  and  women's  sport 
dresses.     Some  manufacturers  got  into  the  v/ay  of  laheling  their  goods 
"genuine  hroadcloth",  implying  that  there  were  imitations. 

Now  of  course  there's  no  lav;  of  the  land  that  says  just  v;hat  fahrics 
may  he  ca-llod  hroa.dcloth  or  voile,  or  calico,  or  anything  else.     These  are 
merely  names  that  ha.ve  come  into  use  over  the  years,  and  fahrics  to  which 
they  are  a.pplied  may  varj^  considerahly .    Perhaps  you've  seen  the  words 
"comhed  hroadcloth"  on    a.  lahel.     This  means  that  the  cotton  fihers  have  heen 
comhed  out  so  that  they're  parallel  hefore  they  are  spun  into  ya.rn.  Comhed 
hroadcloths  usually  are  finely  woven,  with  as  many  as  140  threads  per  inch  in 
the  warp.    On  the  other  hand  a  carded  hroadcloth  is  a  coarser  fahric.  It 
often  has  less  than  100  yarns  per  in.ch  on  the  warp,  and  the  cotton  fihers 
have  not  heen  comhed. 

On  at  lea.st  one  occasion  this  matter  of  the  na.me  on  hroadcloth  was 
important  enough  to  he  the  suhject  of  a  legal  decision.     The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ruled  that  the  words  "full-coujit  hroadcloth"  should  he  used  only 
in  connection  with  a  fahric  having  144  yarns  per  inch  in  the  warp,  and  76 
yarns  per  inch  in  the  filling. 

I've  certainly  learned  a  lot  myself  from  Miss  Hay's  list  of  terras  on 
textile  lahels.     Some  day  I  want  to  talk  ahout  the  terms  of  hosiery  -  what 
it  means  when  you  see  silk  stockings  advertised  as  51  gauge  3  throa.d.  ¥hat 
full-fa.shioned  hose  are  as  compared  to  seamless.    And  vhe.t  ingrain  and  ringless 
mean  on  the  lahels  of  silk  stockings. 

MR,  SALISBURY;     That  will  he  fine.     These  words  are  all  Greek  t o  me  too. 

MISS  VAN  DEHAN;     Before  I  sign  off  today  let  me  veaA  you  this  message 
from  a  Farm  ajid  Home  Hour  friend  in  Tampa,  Florida-.     It  makes  me  feel  that 
spring  is  really  on  the  way.     She  writes;  "It  is  perhaps  a  hit  early  for  j'-our 
annual  arguments  over  stra-v;oerry  shortcaice  up  there,  hut  they  are  heing  heard 
do\7n  here,     Strawherries  are  not  a  luxury  in  Florida  and  we  favor  the 
hiscuit  variety  of  shortcake.    But  we  ha.ve  friends  who  either  halce  or  huy 
most  any  kind  of  caie,  except  devil's  food,  and  call  it  shortcake.  EaJii 
You  folks  can  make  us  laugh  v;ith  you  ajid  that  helps, 

t/IR.  SALISBURY:  Well.  I'm  glad  our  annual  strawherry  festival  adds  to 
the  -o-aiety  of  na.tions.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


